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Books for Edueators 


Is 1946, 1He PRESENT WRITER inaugurated a series of 
lengthy and critical review . ticles under the general 
heading of “Educational Literature Review.” This 
series was requested by William Chandler Bagley and 
I. L. Kandel, former editors of SCHOOL AND Society. 
During the following decade, there appeared, often 
every month, a review article concentrating on the 
recent and not-so-recent domestic and foreign books 
on a specific phase of education, e.g., history, theory, 
foreign language, international relations, and many 
more. 

For the most part, these articles were well received 
by the profession. Some of them, indeed, were re 
printed in book form and many others were quoted 
in part. The temptation to continue the series was 
great and the pressure from colleagues even greater 
Yet, there were considerations which impelled the 
writer to decide to discontinue his effort to cover 
critically a goodly portion of the educational liter 
ature. In the first place, the preparation of the articles 
involved an excessive expenditure of time which 
made it rather difhcult to find time for extended re 
search and writing other kinds of articles and books. 
Second, a number of the educational] fields, such as 
psychology and juvenile delinquency, were becoming 
increasingly complicated in terminology, concepts, 
methodology, and statistical analysis. To try to keep 
up with so many fields became a matter of strain. Al 
though a specialist in the area of education should 
be able to read intelligently books outside his own 
particular interest, it has turned out to be most diff 
cult, for this writer at least, to write with critical in- 
sight on so many branches of educational work. 

In recent years, then, the “Educator's Bookshelf” 
has replaced the “Educational Literature Review 
This feature contained brief comment on a_ large 
varietv of books in education and related fields, but 
the writer has ventured into critical comment only 
when he had experience in the content presented by 
a specific volume 

The following pages seek to find a mid-point. be 
tween “Educator's Bookshelf” and “Educational Lite 
ature Review.” Here are longer and more frequently 
critical commentaries on native and foreign books 
which are largely representative of the writer's areas 
of interest and experience—educational history, com 
parative education, international education, foreign 


language teaching, social studies, and educational 
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theory. Other types of educational and related liter- 
ature also are included if they seem to offer some- 
thing of concern to the educator. 

No pretense is made to include all the literature, 
even all the significant writings, on the various topics. 
This would be ideal, but it is impossible to achieve 
because publishers do not always send their books on 
education to SCHOOL AND SocieTy, even when repeat- 
ed requests are made for them. To go to the libraries 
for books or to purchase them is to ask too much. 
We write about the books received, the books which 
we request and are sent to our office, and the books 
which we obtain by purchase or gift in connection 
with the work of a university professor. 

One more point should be made. There is no at- 
tempt to limit ourselves to the books published during 
the current year. Since SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is not a 
newspaper or a popular periodical, the question of 
being always up-to-date is not a relevant one. We 
will call attention to books of preceding years, as 
well as those of the present year, since other journals 
cover only a fraction of the educational publications 
and educators all too often miss significant books 
published in this country and abroad. 

The writer hopes that the educational profession 
will find this new feature of interest and value. Pres- 
ent plans call for a round-up of educational literature 
twice a year, once in December and once in June. 


Part I 
UNITED STATES 


Comparative Education 


A Select Bibliography: Asia, Africa, Eastern Europe, 
Latin America, New York: American Universities Field 
Staff, Inc., 366 Madison Ave, 1960. Pp. 533. $4.75. 
A listing of 7,289 references, “the most useful books and 
journals available for college study.” Most items are an- 
noted. Some annotations (e.g., p. 304) are unenlightening 
and even inaccurate, Education works are included in 
this helpful bibliography. 


Robert O. Berdahl. British Universities and the State. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959, Pp. 
ix, 229, $4.00. 

An historical review of relations between the British gov- 
ernment and higher education, followed by an analysis 
of the problem of university autonomy, Good docume nta- 
tion and bibliography. 


George Z. F. Bereday and Joseph A, Lauwerys, edi- 
tors. Higher Education: The Year Book of Education, 
1959. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N, Y.: World Book Co. 
1959. Pp. xiii, 520. $8.50. 

An interesting introduction on the higher learning by 
Bereday, Lauwerys, and Brian Holmes (assistant editor), 
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followed by historical studies, essays on professional train- 
ing, and articles on problems of higher education, ¢.g., 
academic freedom, in universities on six continents, Use- 
ful for a synoptic view of higher education around the 
world. 


George Z. F. Bereday and Jaan Pennar, editors. The 
Politics of Soviet Education, New York: Praeger. 
1960. Pp. vi, 218. $6.00. 

The editors, respectively professor of comparative educa- 
tion at Columbia’s Teachers College and American coun- 
selor to the Institute for the Study of the US.S.R. in 
Munich, directed in 1958 a three-week seminar on Soviet 
education in Munich. Their book contains documented 
essays by 11 participants on political, sociological, ideo- 
logical problems in education, teacher methods, teacher 
training, and higher education, Although this is not a 
comprehensive survey, it still provides a good cross-section 
of the Soviet system of education, The approach is factual 
presentation followed by interpretation, and a consider- 
able part of the book contains fresh material, The sources 
of information are preponderantly primary. 


Gaylord P. Harnwell. Russian Diary. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1960. Pp, 125. 
$3.75. 

An informal, popularly written account by the president 
of the University of Pennsylvania of experiences in six 
Soviet cities during a 15-day trip by himself and college 
presidential colleagues, Those who have visited Soviet 
universities or who have read about them will not find 
much that is new in this book. A fundamental evaluation 
of what was observed, in terms of the knowledge and ex- 
perience of a well-known university president, would 
have made the diary of more than ephemeral value. 


Higher School (Main Decrees, Orders, and Instruc- 
tions). Washington: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
1959. 4 vols, Mimeographed, Pp. 354, 395, 372, 264. 
$19.00. 

Translation of “Vysshaiia Shkola,” edited by L. I. Karpov 
and V. A. Severtsev, Moscow, 1957. An indispensable 
source of reference on Soviet higher education. 


Edueational Administration 


Marvin J. Taylor, editor. Religious Education: A 
Comprehensive Survey. New York: Abingdon Press. 
1960. Pp. 446. $6.50. 

A professor of religious education at the University of 
Pittsburgh has brought together 37 essays on the histori- 
cal, philosophical, and psychological foundations of re- 
ligious education; programs, materials, and methodology 
in the teaching of religion; administrative procedures 
and problems; agencies and organizations in religious ed- 
ucation; and a selected bibliography of 12 pages. A con- 
venient, well-balanced summary of information and ideas, 
most of which are familiar, 


Robert E. Wilson. The Modern School Superinten- 
dent. New York: Harper. 1960. Pp. xvi, 232. $4.50. 
A lively introduction to the superintendency—require- 
ments, work, problems, An anti-intellectual tone is evi- 
dent (pp. 209-214). 
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Educational History 


J. Donald Adams. Copey of Harvard: A Biography of 
Charles Townsend Copeland. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin. 1960. Pp. 306. $5.00. 

A popularly written biographical tribute to a popular 
professor English “who became a legend in his life- 
time.” Many letters are included. 


Curt F, Buhler. The University and the Press in Fif- 
teenth-Century Bologna, Notre Dame, Ind.: Mediae- 
val Institute, University of Notre Dame, 1958. Pp. 
109. $2.50. 

A documented study of the service of the university press 
to higher education and society in Italy, Bibliographies 
of incunabula and other works. , 


James B. Conant. The Revolutionary Transformation 
of the American High School. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 39. $1.50. 

In his Inglis Lecture for 1959, Dr. Conant traces the 
changes in American secondary education from about 
1905 to 1930. He feels that the transformation was due 
neither to extremist educators nor to educational officials 
“trying to do their best to solve problems not of their 
own making,” but rather to a combination of factors. 
His prose is readab'e and quotable: “if John Dewey 
hadn't existed, he would have had to be invented” (p. 
16); “we cannot turn the educational clock backwards 
.. . to the situation of 1900 or even 1910” (p. 27). Some 
of his finely phrased points deserve greater analysis than 
he has been able to give in a brief publication. Dr. Con- 
ant is optimistic with regard to the high school. 


Hardin Craig. Woodrow Wilson at Princeton, Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 
175. $3.75. 

Wilson as student and professor and his ideas and re- 
forms as university president. 


Lawrence A, Cremin, editor. The Republic and the 
School: Horace Mann on the Education of Free Men? 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1957. Pp, 112, $1.50 (paper). 
The first of the “Classics in Education,” edited by a pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Columbia, re- 
prints portions of seven of Mann’s annual reports. Dr. 
Cremin is scholarly and novel in his introduction, but 
he has omitted parts of the Mann-Smith controversy and 
Mann’s observations on European schools, Such content 
is of great relevance today. In all, the series of classics is 
off to a fine start. 


Joseph Dorfman and R,. G, Tugwell. Early American 
Policy: Six Columbia Contributors. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1960. Pp. 356. $6.00. 

['wo professors of economics at Columbia, one present 
and one former, have summed up the contributions to 
American economic theory and practice by six thinkers 
who were connected with Columbia during the 18th and 
19th centuries: Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, John 
McVickar, Henry Vethake, William Beach Lawrence, and 
Francis Lieber. The authors have the subjects’ own pub- 
lications and letters as source materials. The biographical 
backgrounds are not unfamiliar, but they are useful as 
introduction to the ideas. The appendix contains doc 
umentary materials, The educator who has not studied 
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American higher educational history intensively will find 
enlightenment in this book on one aspect of it. 


Paul Douglas. Teaching for Self-Education as a Life 
Goal, New York: Harper. 1960. Pp. 153. $3.50. 

A fully documented summary of the life, work, and ideas 
of William S. Leonard, noted research specialist in higher 
and comparative education, 


David Fellman, editor, The Supreme Court and Edu- 
cation. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1960. Pp. xiii, 120. 
$1.50 (paper). 

Dr. Fellman, professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has selected parts of 13 significant de- 
cisions by the U.S. Supreme Court on racial segregation, 
church-state relations, and academic freedom, The intro- 
duction is adequate, but the editor could have added 
additional historical background to complete the context 
of these cases, Less than a third of the extracts are in- 
troduced with any relevant editorial explanation. 


Richard B. Goldschmidt. In and Out of the Ivory 
Tower. Seattle: University of Washington Press. 
1960. Pp, xviii, 352. $5.75. 

Ihe absorbing autobiography of a German-born zoolo- 
gist who fled to the U.S, and resumed his career at the 
University of California. Interesting glimpses of life in 
Japan. 

C, Hartley Grattan, editor. American Ideas on Adult 
Education: 1710-1951. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1959. Pp. 150. 31.25 (paper). 

An original compilation of sources on the history of 
adult education in the US. from Cotton Mather’s “Es- 
says to Do Good” (1710) onward, Mr. Grattan, author 
of a previous history of adult education, has located sig- 
nificant, inaccessible, and generally unknown documents 


Frederick C. Gruber, editor. Education and the State. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1960. 
Pp, 95. $2.75. 

Ihe fourth series of the Martin C. Brumbaugh Lectures 
contains four papers: education in the new countries in 
Asia and Africa, by Edward W. Brice, U.S. Office of Edu 
cation; Graduate School Dean Roy F, Nichols’ observa 
tions on the relation of historical forces to some current 
problems in American education; ten suggestions for 
improving the basic services of the school and the court 
to the “norm-violating” delinquent, by William C, Kvara- 
ceus, professor of education, Boston University; and the 
civic role of the public school, by James E, Russell, sec- 
retary, Educational Policies Commission. The editor of 
this informative book is associate professor of education, 
University of Pennsylvania 

Neil G. McClusky, S.J. Catholic Viewpoint on Edu- 
cation. Garden City, N, Y.: Hanover House. 1959. 
Pp. 192, $3.50. 

Historical-theoretical approach to issues affecting Cath- 
olic education. Clear and cogent. Index lacking. 

Frederick Mayer. A History of Educational Thought. 
Columbus, Ohio: Merrill. 1960. Pp. xi, 494. $6.95. 

Educational ideas from ancient times to the present, with 
special reference to American education, While some 
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fresh material is included, the volume requires more 
scholarly and better editorial work. 


Samuel K. Mirsky, editor. Ishim u’dmuyot b’choch- 
mat Yisrael b’Eiropa hamizrachit lifnei shkiatah. 
New York: Ogen, 1959. Pp. 437. $5.00. 

Studies in Hebrew of the life, work, and ideas of $1 East 
European jewish scholars who specialized in Jewish 
studies. Many of these were murdered by the Nazis. 


Mabel Newcomer. A Century of Higher Education for 
American Women, New York: Harper. 1959, Pp. xii, 
266, $5.00. 

The volume by Dr. Newcomer, professor emeritus of 
economics, Vassar College, is a broad survey of the ori- 
gins and development of women’s higher education for 
the purpose of giving some perspective on the subject and 
to bring up to date the existing literature. Based on the 
standard secondary writings which are carefully cited in 
end-of-chapter notes it presents a well-rounded account of 
vrogress, The author is so convinced of the value of 
higher education for young women that she recommends 
deferment of marriage (“or at least babies”) so that it 
might be attained. 


George St. John. Forty Years at School, New York: 
Holt, 1959. Pp. 303. $5.00. 

Reminiscences by the headmaster of the Choate School 
(1908-1947). 


David G. Scanlon, editor. International Education: A 
Documentary History. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1960. 
Pp. vi, 196. $1.95 (paper). 

This collection of documents by a professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia, is a unique volume. After 
an instructive overview of the past of international edu- 
cation, the editor offers a reasonable amount of docu- 
ments to illustrate the development of the idea from the 
17th century to the present. Only one document, however, 
represents the period until the close of World War I. 
There are other gaps in the documents. The volume, on 
the whole, is a valuable first attempt by a very highly 
qualified writer. 


William G. Vinal. The Rise and Fall of Ye District 
School in Plimouth Plantation (1800-1900). Mor- 
well, Mass.: Vinehall. 1958. Pp. iii, 144. $3.75. 

An appreciation, supported by quotations from history 
of the value of the district school in Massachusetts, The 
documentary reproductions are instructive. 


Edueational Theory 


Brand Blanshard, editor. Education in the Age of Sci- 
ence. New York: Basic Books. 1959, Pp. xviii, 302. 
$4.50. 

A close look at American education and science by noted 
philosophers, humanists, scientists, and educators. A live- 
ly presentation of contrasting and conflicting viewpoints. 
John Blewett, S. J., editor. John Dewey: His Thought 
and Influence. New York: Fordham University Press. 
1960. Pp. xiv, 242. $5.00. 

Most Catholic writings on Dewey have been critical or 
worse. Here is a collection of documented essays, under the 
editorship of a professor of education at Sophia University 
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in Tokyo, which regard Dewey with respect and reason, 
but not without some evaluative analysis, In the words of 
Prof, John S. Brubacher in the foreword, it is “an honest 
endeavor to understand and portray” Dewey's ideas and in- 
fluence. Most of the chapters deal with general philos- 
ophy. In one chapter, Dewey's relation to progressive edu- 
cation is sketchily and mildly reviewed by Sister Joseph 
Mary Raby, $.S.J. Education is also treated in Fr. Blew- 
ett’s chapter on democracy as religion. Of particular val- 
ue is Fr, Thomas Berry's report on Dewey's philosophical 
and educational influence in China. 


James B. Conant. The Child, the Parent, and the 
State. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1959. 
Pp. vii, 211. $3.50. 

Well-reasoned and well-written tema of the problems 
of public education, Frequent reference to Europe, espe- 
cially US.S.R. 


Martin S, Dworkin, editor, Dewey on Education, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1959, Pp. 134. $1.25 (paper). 
This anthology of the writings of Dewey is mainly de- 
rived from “The School and Society.” Also included are 
the full texts of “The Child and the Curriculum” and 
“My Pedagogic Creed,” and two essays, There is nothing 
from “Democracy and Education” or “Experience and 
Education.” Nor is there a single passage from “Impres- 
sions of Soviet Russia.” Mr. Dworkin’s introduction, a 
portion of which appeared in School Executive, is a su- 
perior piece of writing. 


Gerald W. Elbers and Paul Duncan, editors, The Sci- 
entific Revolution: Challenge and Promise. Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 280. $6.00. 
Papers by leading scientists and educators on the role 
of science and science education in America, especially 
with regard to the U.S. response to the Soviet challenge 
in these areas. Much familiar, but also some challenging 
content, 


Frederick C. Gruber, editor. Quality and Quantity in 
American Education, University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1960. Pp. 359. $3.75. 

Papers delivered at 46th annual Schoolmen’s Week Pro- 
ceedings by James B. Conant, Henri Peyre, and others 
on elementary, secondary, higher, and vocational educa- 
tion, modern languages, administration, and theory. 


Morton Leavitt. Freud and Dewey on the Nature of 
Man, New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 
180. $3.75. 

Freud and Dewey were alike “in intellectual and system- 
atic matters,” and both studied man “from complemen- 
tary, not opposing positions” (p. 173), Stronger on Freud 
than on Dewey. 


Jacques Maritain. Education at the Crossroads. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1960. Pp. 120. $0.95. 
A paperback reprint of a classic originally published in 
1943, 


George N. Shuster. Education and Moral Wisdom. 
New York: Harper. 1960. Pp. ix, 146. $3.50. 

Addresses and reprints of essays on higher and Catholic 
education and on questions of values. 
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John Walton, Administration and Policy-Making in 
Education. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1959. 
Pp. 207. $5.00. 

A significant statement of the theory —Ts the na- 
ture, function, and other aspects of educational administra- 
tion. Meaty reading for present and future school super- 
intendents, The proofreading can be improved. 


Higher Education 


Frank H. Bowles, Admission to College: A Perspective 
for the 1960's. Princeton, N. J.: College Entrance 
Examination Board. 1960. Pp. 144, $0.50 (paper). 
In the 57th report of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, Pres. Bowles retraces the steps in the development 
of the Board since 1947, analyzes the current situation, 
and looks toward future problems, A good source of data 
on some aspects of higher education in the US. 


Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., editor. American Junior Col- 
leges. Fifth edition. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1960. Pp. xi, 564. $9.00. 

The current edition of the best reference source on the 
junior college, edited by the executive director of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, covers the basic 
data concerning 576 accredited institutions all over the 
country, continental and otherwise, Of special interest are 
the introductory chapters on development, accreditation, 
and legal status, and the appended tables, The index is 
serviceable. Since there are some differences between the 
essays in the present edition and those of the preceding 
one, which was edited by Jesse P. Bogue, it may be ad- 
visable to keep the fourth edition on the shelf. 


Robert J. Havighurst, American Higher Education in 
the 1960’s. Columbus: Ohio State University Press. 
1960. Pp. xiii, 92. $2.50. 

Dr. Havighurst, professor of education, University of Chi- 
cago, reviews the impact of population statistics and eco- 
nomics on higher education during the past 15 years and 
then goes on to extrapolate and analyze the result for 
the next decade and a half. He points up several serious 
problems which are likely to arise as a consequence of the 
high birth rate after World War II. His conclusion is 
that opportunity in higher education will be threatened 
by “intense student pressure for college admission” and 
“greater selectivity,” especially in relation to youth of work- 
ing-class origin who have potential but do not do “espe- 
cially well on scholastic-aptitude tests or in ordinary aca- 
demic work.” It is possible to maintain diversity of stu- 
dent population without lowering standards, he feels. 
There are some theoretical questions raised which have 
not been explored. 


Randall W. Hoffman and Robert Plutchik, editors. 
Controversy: Readings to Stimulate Thought and 
Discussion. New York: Putnam, 1960, Pp. vii, 215. 
$3.50 ‘(paper). 

Essays for college freshmen on the aims of higher educa- 
tion, methods of study, leadership, and relations with 
self, family, friends, the arts, and the world. This collec- 
tion avoids the frequently anthologized writings and in- 
troduces the student to several good writers on educa- 
tional and cultural themes, 
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Randall W. Hoffman and Robert Plutchik. Small- 
Group Discussion in Orientation and Teaching. New 
York: Putnam, 1959. Pp. xiv, 168. $4.00. 

A description of fresh techniques of freshman orientation 
in college on the basis of the group-centered method, by 
the dean of students and an assistant professor of psy- 
chology at Hofstra College. The authors feel that the 
small, “democratic” or group-centered discussion is the 
“most effective” approach toward orientation. This book 
treats the underlying principles, techniques (brainstorm- 
ing, role-playing), faculty training, and other pertinent 
matters. Specific — for the orientation instructor 
are given in the appendix. 


Mary Irwin, editor. American Universities and Col- 
leges. Washington: American Council on Education. 
1960. Pp. xiii, 1212. $13.00. 

The eighth edition of this traditionally valuable reference 
work on higher education in the U.S, describes the basic 
data pertaining to 1,058 accredited institutions, For those 
unfamiliar with_this compendium, here are essays by 
specialists like Lloyd E. Blauch, formerly of the U.S. Office 
of Education, and President Kenneth Holland of the 
Institute of International Education, on the background, 
program, functions, and recent developments in American 
higher education and professional education, The various 
appendices and indexes are of help in locating statistics 
and other information quickly. The volume is large, but 
a little more enlightenment in the essays on professional 
education, particularly in the form of specific facts about 
the nature of testing programs, would have been welcome. 


Douglas Knight, editor. The Federal Government and 
Higher Education. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 


Hall. 1960. Pp. ix, 207. $1.95 (paper). 

Pres. Knight of Lawrence College, Charles A. Quattle- 
baum of the Library of Congress, Pres. John A. Perkins 
of the University of Delaware, and others active in higher 
education have prepared a series of significant papers to 
serve as a basis for discussion by the American Assembly 
of Columbia University. The authors treat university ob- 
jectives, the Federal record in aiding higher education, 
the pros and cons of Federal aid, university research as 
sponsored by the government, and related issues. The 
American Assembly's final report, which concludes the 
volume, outlines acceptable types of Federal support to 
colleges and universities. The book can be read with 
profit by educators who desire a good historical survey 
and a thoughtful delineation of the issues. 


Justus G. Lawler. The Catholic Dimension in Higher 
Education. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press. 1959. 
Pp. xxviii, 302. $3.95. 

A literate critique of some tendencies in the Catholic col- 
lege, including “the pious pragmatism of many religious 
persons” (p. 95). Names of schools purposely omitted, 
Unproved generalizations occur. 


Leland L. Medsker. The Junior College: Progress 
and Prospect. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1960. Pp. xiv, 
367. $6.50, 

A careful study of 76 public two-year colleges in 15 states 
in relation to students, goals and achievements, transfer 
and terminal function, and faculty attitudes. 
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J. D. Mezirow and Dorothea Berry, compilers. The 
Literature of Liberal Arts Education: 1945-1957. 
New York: Scarecrow Press. 1960. Pp. x, 308. $6.50. 
Covers periodicals, books, anc dissertations on theory and 
practice of adult education im US., Britain, and Canada 
Most references are cd pilely annotated at some 
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length, Useful for research 


Edith R. Mirrielees. Stanford: The Story of a Uni- 
versity. New York: Putsxam, §'959,. Pp, 225. $4.50. 
A brief, interesting, literary account with no historical 
apparatus. 


John F. Nevins. A Study of the Organization and Op- 
eration of Voluntary Accrediting Agencies, Washing- 
ton: Catholic University of America. 1959. Pp. xvi, 
403. $4.25. 

Historical review of the six regional accrediting agencies, 
including structure and membership, evaluation proced- 
ures, policies, authority and sanctions, and relations with 
states professional agencies, Abundant bibliographies, 
footnotes, and appended materials. A deeper critical an- 
alysis would have been helpful, 


William Van O’Connor,. Campus on the River, New 
York: Crowell, 1959. Pp. 182. $1.95. 

True-to-reality tales of university life—chiefly of graduate 
students and faculty. 


Willis D. Weatherford, Jr., editor. The Goals of 
Higher Education. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1960. Pp. 122. $3.50. 

Brief statements by several college presidents and pro- 
fessors (Harold Taylor, Brand Blanshard, et al.) on lib- 
eral education, admission, and other problems of higher 
education. 


Social Studies 


Cyril E, Black and John M. Thompson, editors. 
American Teaching about Russia. Bloomington: In- 
diana University Press. 1959. Pp. 189. $4.50. 
Discussion of graduate programs in Russian, undergrad- 
uate studies in Kussian and non-Western areas, and Rus- 
sian study in high school. More specific historical and 
current data would have been desirable. 


Bert F, Hoselitz, editor. A Reader's Guide to the 
Social Sciences. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press. 1959. Pp. 
256. $2.95, 

Bibliographical essays on the literature of history, geog- 
raphy, political science, economics, sociclogy, anthro- 
pology, and psychology. 


Franklin Patterson, editor. Citizenship and a Free 
Society; Education for the Future. Washington: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 1960, Pp. xii, 
292. $4.00. 

Ihe 30th Yearbook of the NCSS explores the problems 
of educating for citizenship during 1960-80. Chapters by 
professors of education and of various academic fields. 


Clarence D. Samford. Social Studies Bibliography: 
Curriculum and Methodology. Carbondale: Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1959, Pp. viii, 101. $2.75 
(paper). 


A comprehensive, well-classified list of references under 
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26 headings, such as history, citizenship, methods, re- 
search, controversial issues, and international understand- 
ing. The appendix contains general texts and periodicals 
on social studies teaching, reports, and yearbooks. Helpful 
for students, teachers, and curriculum specialists, but 
rather overpriced for a processed publication. The com- 
piler is professor of secondary education, Southern Illinois 
University. 


Teaeher Education 


The Education of Teachers: Curriculum Programs. 
Washington: National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, NEA. 1959. Pp. 
ix, 453. $3.50, 

Proceedings of the second TEPS conference, Lawrence, 
Kan., June, 1959, where experts in professional educa- 
tion and in subject matter sought a consensus. Instruc- 
tive resource material. 


Miseellaneous 


Michael Banton, White and Coloured. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1960, Pp, 223. 
$4.00. 

A sociological study of race relations in Britain, involving 
the white, Negroes, and other groups. Concludes that 
British behavior toward other races is “ambiguous” ow- 
ing to differences in background and customs. 


Norman Bentwich. The Religious Foundations of In- 
ternationalism: A Study in International Relations 
through the Ages. New York: Bloch Publishing Co. 
1959. Pp. 303. $5.00. 

Second edition adds chapter, Traces historical role of 
Judaism, Christianity, Islam, and other faiths in promot- 
ing peace and world order. Occasional documentation. 
Bibliography needs updating. 

Chang-tu Hu, et al. China: Its People, Its Society, Its 
Culture. New Haven: HRAF Press, New York: Tap- 
linger Publishing Co., 119 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19. 1960. 
Pp. 611. $10.00. 

A valuable reference work on all aspects of Communist 
Chinese life and culture, including education bibliog- 
raphy of 46 pages. 

Lawrence P. Creedon and William D. Falcon, United 
for Separation, Milwaukee: Bruce. 1959, Pp, x, 259. 
$3.95. 

A documented counter-attack by Catholics upon the 
“grossly erroneous attacks upon Catholicism as Cath- 
olicism” perpetuated by the Protestants and Other Amer- 
icans United for Separation of Church and State. One 
chapter deals with education. 


John Dewey. A Common Faith. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1960. Pp. 87. $0.95. 

A paperback reprint of Dewey’s only special work on 
religion (1934). 

John Dewey. On Experience, Nature, and Freedom: 
Representative Selections. New York: Liberal Arts 
Press. 1960. Pp. 1, 293. $1.35 (paper). 

The editor of this anthology, Richard J. Bernstein, as- 
sistant professor of philosophy, Yale University, has re- 
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rinted 13 articles, including chapters from two books, 
y Dewey from out-of-print sources with the aim of laying 
“bare the outlines of his comprehensive theory of expe- 
rience and nature.” The first selection is the philosophi- 
cal autobiography, “From Absolutism to Experimental- 
ism,” which makes many a reader wish that Dewey had 
written a longer work of this type. The editor's introduc- 
tion and comments are aids to the student in better un- 
derstanding Dewey’s thought. 


John Dewey. Theory of the Moral Life. New, York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. Pp. xii, 179. $1.75 
(paper). ‘Alte » 

The editor, Arnold Isenberg of Stanford University, has 
reprinted part two of the revised edition of “Ethics,” 
published in 1932 by John Dewey and James H. Tufts. 
No changes of editorial interpolations have been intro- 
duced. 

Donald M. Dozer. Are We Good Neighbors? Three 
Decades of Inter-American Relations, 1930-1960. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 
454, $8.00. 

A scholarly work which draws upon official documents 
and newspaper articles and editorials to illustrate how 
the Latin American countries have regarded the US. 
since the days of the Good Neighbor Policy, The com- 
prehensive coverage and the objective analysis furnish 
the reader with a reliable basis for comprehending the 
present status of inter-American relations. The author 
might have given more attention to the role of culture 
and education in the development of attitudes, A 32-page 
bibliography and a detailed appendix appear at the end 
of the volume. 


Eli Ginzberg, editor. The Nation’s Children. 3 vols. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1960, Pp. 252, 
242, 242. $13.50 ($4.50 per volume). 

Essays prepared by specialists on various aspects of the 
family and social change, development and education, 
and socio-educational problems for the Golden White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. An informa- 
tive compilation for the intelligent layman. 


Leo Gruliow, editor. Current Soviet Policies. III, The 
Documentary Record of the Extraordinary 21st 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, New York: Columbia University Press. 1960. 
Pp. xiii, 230. $6.00. 

This is a reprint of translations published in the Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, with the originals appearing 
in Pravda and Izvestia, as well as in the two-volume 
stenographic record of the congress, The reader is en- 
abled to follow the proceedings day by day of the ses- 
sions, which took place in January and February, 1959, 
and which featured discussions of the seven-year plan, 
the power struggle in the top leadership, and the com- 
mune system of Communist China. One can see the 
emergence of the recognition of Khrushchev as a Com- 
munist theoretician, The closing remarks by Khrushchev, 
the resolutions, and the who's who of the Central Com- 
mittee of the party add to the value of the volume. The 
full index shows the location of discussions on education 
and culture. 
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John A. Hardon, S.J. Christianity in Conflict. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Press, 1959. Pp. xiii, 300. 
$4.50. 

\ fair-minded view of Protestantism “through Catholic 
eyes.” Of special interest are the chapters on church-state 
relations and on religious education. 


Elmer D. Johnson, Communication. Second edition. 
New York: Scarecrow Press, 1960. Pp, 251. $5.00. 
This is an overview of the development of the library 
from ancient times to the present, with special reference 
to the alphabet, printing, and related topics, The treat- 
ment of the subject is comprehensive and international, 
but inevitably the information gets to be too general. A 
noteworthy feature of the book is the chapter on educa- 
tion for librarianship, in addition to references in other 
chapters to the professional status of librarians. Each 
chapter is followed by a sizable, representative bibliog- 
raphy. Footnotes to the sources are lacking. 


Anatole G. Mazour. Modern Russian Historiography. 
Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Co, 1959. Pp. xii, 
260. $6.50. 

The second edition of a standard work on the Russian 
and Soviet historians’ approach to their own history be- 
fore 1917. Included are Solovyev, Klyuchevsky, Milyukov, 
and Pokrovsky. 


Roy F. Nichols. Religion and American Democracy. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 108. $2.50. 

[he historical relationship between religion and society 
in the New World 


Joseph Novak. The Future Is Ours, Comrade, Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1960. Pp. 286. $3.95. 
Illuminating conversations with Russians from all walks 
of life, recorded by a pseudonymous, Russian-speaking 
“minor bureaucrat from one of the satellite countries.” 
Chapter on education. 


James A. Pike. A Roman Catholic in the White House. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1960. Pp. 143. $2.50. 
Episcopalian Bishop Pike of California discusses the var- 
ious problems connected with a Catholic president or 
vice-president of the U.S. His treatments of the church- 
state issue, the birth control question, Catholic principles, 
and Vatican representation are brief but are based on 
documentary materials which are not always sufficiently 
analyzed. He regards Federal aid to parochial education 
as a “dead issue—more or less” and he fears this prac- 
tice because one religious group, he is convinced, will 
‘come out way ahead of all the rest” (p. 111), The book 
was written in the interest of “the exercise of responsible 
citizenship,” rather than as an act of bigotry. The bishop's 
objective is apparently realized, but one wishes that his 
guidance to the voter had less of the earmarks of haste, 
in spite of the notes and the well-selected bibliography. 


Harrison E, Salisbury. To Moscow—and Beyond: A 
Reporter’s Narrative. New York: Harper, 1960, Pp. 
301. $4.95. 

Moscow correspondent for the New York Times and visi- 
tor to the Soviet Union in 1959, Mr. Salisbury records his 
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observations of many facets of life in the U.SS.R. and 
points out the lessons to be learned, He examines the 
youth problem, culture, the Jewish question, politics, 
agriculture, and other matters. He is interesting through- 
out and presents information, especially about Soviet 
Asia and Outer Mongolia, which is not easy to find in 
other writings. Some of his recommendations about fu- 
ture policy, however, do not seem to have originated in 
what he has personally experienced. 


Ernest J. Simmons. Leo Tolstoy, 2 vols. New York: 
Vintage Books. 1960. Pp. 373, 507. $1.45 each 
volume. 

A paperback reprint of a standard biography, minus most 
of the footnotes and the bibliography of the 1946 edition. 


Boleslaw Szczesniak, editor. The Russian Revolution 
and Religion. Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press. 1959. Pp. xx, 289. $6.75. 

An essay by the translator-editor precedes 158 documents 
illustrating the Soviet suppression of religion, 1917-25. 
Some of these deal with the struggle against religion in 
the schools, Helpful appendices, bibliography, and index. 


Part Il 
FOREIGN WORKS* 


Comparative Education 
L’Enfant Africain, Paris: Editions Fleurus, 1960. Pp. 


184. No price. 

Present and future problems of educating the African 
child, Appendix includes results of a questionnaire on 
African education and a 20-page bibliography. A pub- 
lication of the Bureau International Catholique de |’En- 


fance 


Pedro Rossello. La teoria de las corrientes educativas. 
Havana: Centro Regional de la Unesco. 1960. Pp. 81. 
$0.60. 

Issued in connection with Unesco’s major project on pri- 
mary education in Latin America, this publication dis 
cusses the theoretical bases of the educational change 
and analyzes the factual and statistical data on education 
submitted in recent decades by many governments to the 
International Bureau of Education, Geneva, of which the 
author is assistant director. There is a brief but relevant 
bibliography on comparative education in the appendix 


Moshe Smilansky, Shoshana Weintraub, and Yehuda 
Haneghi, editors. Child and Youth Welfare in Israel. 
Jerusalem: Henrietta Szold Institute for Child and 
Youth Welfare, 1960. Pp. xxxv, 334. $4.50. 

Essays by specialists on various current educational and 
social developments affecting the children and youth of 
Israel, ¢.g., special education, Arab schools, delinquency, 
religious education 


* Because the printer has no French or Spanish a¢ 
nts in bold face type, they had to be omitted from 
this supplement 
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Educational History 


Frolinde Balser. Die Anfaenge der Erwachsenenbild- 
ung in Deutschland im der ersten Haelfte des 19. 
Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag. 1959. 
Pp. 375. 28 marks. 

A detailed study of the theory, practice, and leadership 
of adult education in Germany, 1830-65. Attention is giv- 
en to the impact of Marx (pp. 178-94). Over 100 pages of 


notes. 


J. Chr. Coetzee, editor. Onderwys in Suid-Afrika, 
1652-1956, Beperk, Pretoria, South Africa: J, L. Van 
Schaik. 1958. Pp. xi, 455. No price. 

A survey by five South African scholars, in the Afrikaans 
language, of three centuries of education in South Afri- 
ca, Bibliographies in Afrikaans and English follow each 
of the seven chronological sections. Sources are not in- 
dicated in footnotes. The editor is professor of education 
at the University of Potchefsroom, 


M. H. Curtis, Oxford and Cambridge in Transition: 
1558-1642. Oxford: Clarendon. 1959, Pp. vii, 314. 
42s. 

With appropriate and abundant documentation, Curtis 
counters the view that Oxford and Cambridge adversely 
affected the English mind and shows how they “provided 
the training that society wanted and demanded of them” 
(p. 280). 

Eugenio Garin. L’educazione in Europe (1400-1600): 
Problemi i programmi, Bari: Editori Laterza. 1957. 
Pp. 310. 1500 lire. 


An historical survey, based on primary writings, of as- 


pects of the educational thought and practice of the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, Counter-Reformation, and 
the 17th century. A good summary, but not a thorough 
treatment. 


W. K. Lowther Clarke. A History of the S.P.C.K. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge. 1959, Pp. ix, 244. 21s. 

An account, not documented for the most part, of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge since its found- 
ing by Thomas Bray in 1698 in London for promoting, 
among other aims, “Religion in the Plantations.” The 
author, former secretary of the S.P.C.K., carries his story 
up to 1944, after which it is brought up to date by F. N. 
Davey, the present director, The educational work of 
the Society in England, East India, and Georgia is clearly 
outlined. A bibliography is lacking. 


John Manning. Dickens on Education, Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1959, Pp. x, 251. $5.50. 

A documented analysis of the education received by 
Dickens followed by the educational views he expressed 
in his fictional writings, articles, speeches, and letters. 
Good appendices, bibliography, and index, 


T. W. Moody and J. C. Beckett. Queen’s Belfast, 
1845-1949: The History of a University. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1959, Pp. Ixvii, 983. 2 vols. 63s. 

Detailed and fully documented. Vol. II contains valuable 
information and statistics on professors and students plus 
150 pp. of documents. Thorough bibliography and index. 
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Arthur S. Morton. Saskatchewan: The Making of a 
University. Revised and edited by Carlyle King. Tor- 
onto: University of Toronto Press. 1959, Pp. viii, 
120. $2.50. 

The authors, professors of history and English respective- 
ly at the University of Saskatchewan, trace the develop- 
ment of this non-denominational institution from its 
founding in 1907 until 1920, One chapter treats the 
prehistory of the university, which goes back to 1879. 
The documentation is sparse and there is no bibliography. 


J.-A, Neret. Documents pour une histoire de l’educa- 
tion sexuelle en France du seizieme siecle a nos 
jours. Paris X*: Neret, 23 Rue de Chabrol. Pp. 185. 
8.80 New francs, 

An illustrated volume containing selections on the teach- 
ing of anatomy, physiology, and other aspects of sex ed- 
ucation in France during the past four centuries, One 
chapter reprints the passages on sex education in Rous- 
seau’s “Emile.” Reading references for parents and edu- 
cators. 


Hermann J. Ody. Begegnung zwischen Deutschland, 
England und Frankreich in hoeheren Schulwesen seit 
Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts. Saarbruecken: Gesell- 
schaft fuer bildendes Schrifttum. 1959. Pp. 333. 
14.80 marks. 

A documented study of one and a half centuries of edu- 
cational relations involving three countries. Points up 
what is often overlooked in historical and educational 
writings. 


G. M. Schrauwers, compiler. Pedagogische platenatlas. 
The Hague: N, V, Uitgeversmaatschappij Pax, n.d. 
Pp. 144, No price. 

A pictorial history of education in the Dutch language 
from ancient man to the present. Some illustrations are 
familiar, but many are not, Brief text, bibliography, and 
indexes. 


Martin R. Vogel. Volksbildung im ausgehenden 19. 
Jahrhundert, Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag, 1959. Pp. 
147, 12.50 marks. 

Adult education at the turn of the century in Germany 
and Austria, including extension lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, Full documentation. 


Theodor Wilhelm. Paedagogik der Gegenwart. Stutt- 
gart. Alfred Kroener Verlag. 1959. Pp. viii, 463. 
13.50 West German marks, 

rhis replacement of August Messer’s “Pidagogik der Ge- 
genwart” was prepared by a professor of education at 
the Pidagogische Hochschule, Flensburg, whose educa- 
tional writings during the Nazi period reflected that 
ideology. The current book is an attempt to present the 
problems of pedagogy in contemporary Germany. Actu- 
ally, it furnishes many details on the development of 
German education in the twentieth century, including 
“Lessons of National Socialism.” Wilhelm sees a parallel 
between totalitarian education in Hitler’s Germany and 
that in Communist East Germany, to which he devotes 
25 pages. While the book covers considerable ground, it 
offers little on higher education, 
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Educational Theory 


R. W. Livingstone. The Rainbow Bridge and Other 
Essays on Education. London: Pall Mall Press, 1959. 
Pp. vii, 176. 17s. 6d, 

Sir Richard Livingstone’s books on education, whether 
higher, classical, or adult, have commanded a respectful 
audience on account of their critical insights, concise 
expression, and clarity. These qualities are also discern- 
ible in his latest volume, which reprints 11 addresses and 
essays dating from 1930 to 1958, including his Rede lec- 
ture on “Plato and Modern Education.” Unlike the writ- 
ings of many another chief executive of a university, Sir 
Richard's book shows evidence of scholarship as well as 
familiarity with ancient and modern educational litera- 
ture, While not all of his educational analyses and com- 
parisons will escape criticism, he at least makes an at- 
tempt to be objective and fair. 


Ou Tsuin-Chen, La doctrine pedagogique de John 
Dewey. Paris: Librarie Philosophique J. Vrin. 1958. 
Pp. 280. No price (paper). 

[his is an exact reprint of the doctoral dissertation 
which the author, now vice-minister of education of the 
Republic of China (Taiwan), submitted to the University 
of Paris and published in 1931, The present edition adds 
an introduction by the then Director General Luther H. 
Evans of Unesco and a new preface by the author, The 
book gives primary attention to Dewey's theory of knowl- 
edge and morals and to various aspects of his educational 
theory, One chapter discusses Dewey’s educational in- 
fluence in the U.S. and other countries. A French trans- 
lation of “My Pedagogic Creed” and a four-page bibliog- 
raphy, now out of date, are appended. 


Higher Edueation 


[G, S. Halappa], editor. Studies in Education and 
Culture in Honour of Shri D. C. Pavate, Dharwar, 
Mysore State, India: The Editor, Karnatak Univer- 
sity, 1959. Pp. xviii, 426. 15 rupees. 

\ volume compiled for the 60th birthday of the vice- 
chancellor of Karnatak University, It contains apprecia- 
tions and tributes, and 61 essays on various aspects of 
education and culture, mostly in India. Included are 
papers by scholars from Holland, England and the US. 


Miseellaneous 


Marjorie Boulton, Zamenhof: Creator of Esperanto. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1960, Pp. xii, 
223. 30s. 

An expert in Esperanto offers a detailed biography of the 
life and career of the inventor of that international lan- 
guage, Dr. Ludovic Lazarus Zamenhof, born in 1859 in 
Bialistok, Russian Poland. The author has evidently 
made use of source materials, but she did not indicate 
them by means of footnotes or even a bibliography. In 
any event, we gain an insight into the relations among 
the advocates of the various artificial languages, It may 
not be possible to accept without qualification the opinion 
that “Esperantism remains a genuine force in internation- 
al education” (p. ix), but there is ample evidence of 
Zamenhof's attempts in that direction. 
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R. N. Carew Hunt, editor. Books on Communism. 
London, W.1.: Ampersand, Ltd., 31 Piccadilly. 1959. 
Pp. x, 333. 15s. 

Ihe late Mr, Carew Hunt, who wrote several books on 
Communism, has collected about 1,500 titles in English 
concerning the development and status of Communism in 
all parts of the world, including the Soviet Union, At 
rangement is by subject and by topic. The bibliography 
covers the literature of the years 1945 to 1957, although 
some 1958 works are also listed. The annotations are gen 
erally descriptive, but at times include a word of evalua 
tion, Books on education and culture are reviewed, even 
if not with adequate accuracy as to content or with criti 
cal insight. The listings of official government publica 
tions in Great Britain and the U.S, and the index are 
helpful 


Johann G. Droysen. Historik: Vorlesungen ueber En- 
zyklopaedie und Methodologie der Geschichte, Third 
edition. Munich: R, Oldenbourg, 1958. Pp. xxi, 444. 
22 West German marks. 

The third edition, like the preceding two edited by Ru 
dolf Hibner, is a reprint, except for correction of typo 
graphical errors, of the volume issued in 1936 of the 
writings on historical methodology and interpretation by 
an influential German historian of the 19th century, A 
significant work for students of history and educational 
history 


Kleine slavische Biographie. Wiesbaden: Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1958. Pp. viii, 832. 34 West German 
marks. 

\ cooperative compilation by members of the Slavic Sem 
inar at the University of Munich of brief biographies of 
representative cultural figures in Slavic countries from 
earliest times to the present. Lenin receives four lines of 
text and six of bibliography; Tolstoi, over two and a half 
pages. Such educational names as Jankovich de Mirievo 
Blonski, and Shatski are among the missing. In general 
much inaccessible information can be quickly found 
even behind the German transliterations of Slavic names 
Phere isa 24 page bibliography of reference sources 


Hans Koch. 5000 Sowjetkoepfe. Cologne: Deutsche 
Industrieverlags-GMBH, 1959. Pp. xiv, 862. 25.50 
marks. 

Biographical sketches of 5,000 Soviet leaders in govern 
ment, industry, culture, education, and in other fields 
Some important figures (e.g., Yelyutin) are omitted, List 
ing of officials of Communist Party, government, aca 
demies, and religious groups (except Jews) 


J. S. Marais. The Cape Coloured People: 1652-1937. 
Johannesburg: Witwatersrand University Press. 1957. 
Pp. xxi, 296. 22/6, 

Ihree centuries of relations between the whites and 
Coloureds (of white-Negro origin) in South Africa. Some 


information on education 


Charles Singer. A Short History of Scientific Ideas 
to 1900. Oxford: Clarendon Press (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press). 1959. Pp. xx, 525. 35s 
($8.00). 

\ lucid and comprehensive history of science since an 
cient times in the West and Middle East. Many helpful 
illustrations and an index, No footnotes or bibliography 
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Additional copies of “Books for Educators” (1960) 
may be ordered at 50¢ per copy from SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY, 1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


























(Continued from page 488) 
ly, and the teacher, instead of saying, “No, that ts 
wrong, you tell us, George” (and George and sev- 
eral others were waving hands to indicate they 
knew the answer to be wrong), initiated a line of 
questioning to compel the student to “do battle” 
for his answer. The teacher pointed out that when 
a person wearing eyeglasses steps into a warm 
room on cold days the glasses steam over. He 
then asked if the suggestion accounted for this 
fact. The student proceeded to show that the 
air within the room was warm and that, there- 
fore, a rise in temperature was the cause. When 
questioned about the sweat on an_ ice-wate1 
pitcher in the summer, the hoarfrost on a man’s 
mustache in the winter, the dampness of refriget 
ator pipes in warm weather, the steam on win 
dowpanes in the winter, and the regular phen- 
demonstrated, to 


omenon of frost, the student 


his own satisfaction in each case, that a rise in 
temperature was the cause. Warm air surround- 
ed the pitcher; the man’s breath was warmer 
than the air he breathed; warm air completely 
surrounded the refrigerator pipes; the air with 
in the room was warm, and, hence that air clos 
est to the windowpanes condensed; the warmth 
of the earth caused the regular coating of frost 
on nights when cold air hovered over the ground 

This student was eagerly matching wits with 
the teacher; and, as the process continued, the 
rest of the class visibly took sides, although not 
overtly participating. The teacher, it is clear, 
kept bringing varying facts to bear on the sug- 
gestion, knowing that in each instance the stu 
dent would weave his web stronger by explaining 
them in the light of his hypothesis. Obviously, 
it was up to the teacher (or to the class, had he 
turned to them) to furnish a crucial case, a spe- 
cific instance, in which the hypothesis would not 
stand up. Unless this could be done, the student 
must be conceded to have a plausible answer to 
the problem of condensation. Finally, therefore, 
the teacher described the case of steam escaping 
from a boiling kettie, and, as before, the student 
continued with iis hypothesis, though with less 
assurance. When the teacher started to ask why 
clouds were overhead if his were the right ex- 
planation, the student suddenly shouted, “Vapor 
condenses when there is a lowering of tempera- 
ture.” He then quickly reviewed, under the di 
rection of the teacher, all of the incidents he had 
misinterpreted to show that in each case the 
cause had been a lowering of temperature 

This illustration furnishes a clear case of think- 
ing. It furnishes, also, a case in which an entire 
class, despite the fact that the questioning was 
focused on one student, engaged in the intellectu- 
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al activity necessary to follow the problem to 
its end. This teacher's attitude differed from that 
of the teacher who remarked of a similar think- 
ing situation, “that was a time. Tell 
your class that a thing is right or that it is 
wrong.” The latter belongs to that great body 
of people who believe that “tume” is the one 
factor in education worthy of consideration, It is 
only natural, therefore, since thinking does take 
time, -that it has no place in their scheme of 


waste ol 


things. 

One other point must be made here. All mem- 
bers of the class were participants in this expe- 
rience, although only one of its members was 
overtly involved. Reflective participation may 
occur, even though an observer may see only 
“a quiet body.” This point was illustrated by a 
teacher who, after sitting silently through a spe- 
cial seminar for two weeks, thanked the instruc 


tor for providing an opportunity, as she phrased 


it, “For giving me the chance, for once, to pat 
ticipate with my mind rather than with my 
mouth.” 


The Function of the Question 

Many teachers ask questions of students in a 
way which suggests they have never asked them- 
selves what their purpose was in doing so. This 
is why, when students have the materials of the 
book well in hand, such a frightfully long list of 
questions can be asked in a single class period. 
It is also why, when students have neglected the 
book, questions must be repeated and repeated 
and additional questions added, a consequence 
that makes the process completely boring to all 
concerned. It takes time, of course, for a teacher 
to gain skill and confidence in using student an- 
swers as springboards to launch a shared intel- 
lectual enterprise. But here, as is true of learning 
to swim, one has to get in the water before gain 
is possible; and, as Aristotle noted, one swallow 
or one fine day does not make a spring. 

The teacher who will take time out to ask 
himself, “Why am I raising questions?” will dis- 
cover many reasons appropriate to the advance- 
ment of differing purposes. The need of the 
teacher at one moment may be to know what in- 
formation the students have in, hand in order 
that he may plan his next teaching efforts intel- 
ligently. The quickest way to discover this may 
be to ask a series of leading questions. Another 
way is to use an objective examination covering 
a specific information. Such examina- 
tions, used diagnostically at the beginning of 
the teacher-student relationship, may contribute 
greatly toward making the relationship fruitful. 
The teacher needs to know what information 
students bring to class quite as much as he needs 
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to know their special talents, social backgrounds, 
and particular interests. When such examina- 
tions, however, are the critical or even the exclu- 
sive instruments used to measure progress at the 
end of the class, they tend to skew the whole 
operation toward a dulling exercise in memoriza- 
tion. Students, of course, early discover what 
kind of examinations they may exject in each 
class, and this glimpse of the end of: the road 
naturally colors their perception of the daily 
steps the teacher takes along the way. 

On other occasions, there are other reasons for 
asking questions. A teacher may ask pointedly for 
specific information (say, in a chemistry labora- 
tory) to keep an individual or group from mak- 
ing an error which he knows will have serious 
personal consequences. At times the teacher may 
ask questions of particular students simply to let 
them know that their bluffing has not gone un- 
noticed, or to lead timid students gently toward 
self-confidence by questions that help them take 
their intellectual steps with increasing surety. 
Always, however, if the teacher recognizes his 
function as that of freeing young people in the 
only way they can achieve freedom, through 
their individual creative efforts within the re- 
flective process, he will cease emulating a quiz 
master and, in a Socratic spirit, will involve stu- 
dents in putting their knowledge, and them- 
selves, together. 

A. H. Maslow, in a report of a study of sell- 
actualizing people, which—as his title noted— 
was “a study of psychological health,” included 
this conclusion:? 


To take the teacher-student relationship as a 
specific paradigm, our teacher-subjects behaved 
in a very unneurotic way simply by interpreting 
the whole situation differently, i.e., as a pleasant 
collaboration rather than as a clash of wills, of 
authority, of dignity, etc.; the replacement of 
artificial dignity—which is easily and inevitably 
threatened—with the natural simplicity which is 
not easily threatened; the giving up of the at- 
tempt to be omniscient and omnipotent; the ab- 
sence of student-threatening authoritarianism; 
the refusal to regard the students as competing 
with each other or with the teacher; the refusal 
to assume the “professor” stereotype and the in- 
sistence on remaining as realistically human as, 
say, a plumber or a carpenter; all of these created 
a classroom atmosphere in which suspicion, wari- 
ness, defensiveness, hostility, and anxiety dis- 
appeared. 

One way, it is here argued, in which a teacher 
may become and remain “realistically human” 
is to treat the answers students put forward (or, 
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indeed, the questions they raise) as the initial 
shared move of a “pleasant collaboration,” the 
purpose of which is to gain insights that will in- 
crease both the intellectual control of all stu- 
dents and, hence, the ease with which they ap- 
proach further learning. 

It is important, of course, that the teacher 
formulate questions with care. The intellectual 
quest should not be approached haphazardly. 
But there is no rule to follow, as some earlier 
believed, which will differentiate a “thought 
question” from a “memory question.”” Any ques- 
tion, viewed as an instrument to secure an answer 
which may be placed under reflective examina- 
tion, will serve as an initiator of thought. The 
supervisor who told a conference that he advised 
teachers to use thought questions—such as, Are 
there any fairies today, children?—rather than 
memory questions—such as, When did Columbus 
discover America?—had an undue faith in the 
magic of language. He also placed teachers in 
the position of having dismiss their 
questions as unimportant or stupid. 

What the beginning teacher (or any teacher 
beginning to take the development of thought 
seriously as an objective) needs especially to do, 
as he plans questions to raise with his students, 
is to do some imaginative “teaching” in advance 
of meeting his students. In doing so, he will pro- 
ject the further questions he will raise with stu- 
dents whose answers are “right,” in order to 
help them marshall evidence in support of their 
claim, as well as those he will raise with students 
who are “wrong,” in order to guide the latter in 
the reconstruction of their answers by introducing 


students 


facts or situations that challenge them to do so. 
Phis approach to planning (and the really good 
class has been taught many times before it is 
met) will lead to resourcefulness and flexibility 
on the part of the teacher, even on the part of 
the teacher whose opportunity to vary from a 
fixed school pattern seems terribly limited. 

mistake to suggest that the 
answer to shake it 


It would be a 


teacher pounce on every 


with the same fury and doggedness that a ter- 
it catches. There is no sub- 


rier shakes the rat 
stitute for sensitiveness and intelligence on the 
part of the teacher in this or, indeed, in any 
other practice. The planning here suggested, for 
instance, should not result in a fixed pattern of 
questioning which the teacher will follow with- 
out deviation, Fhe teacher who opened a junior 
high school class by noting that the lesson was 

A. H. Maslow, “Self-Actualizing People: A Study of 
Psychological Health,” in Clark E. Moustakas, ed.. The 


Self (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956), Ch. XIV, pp. 
190-191, 
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to deal with a poem by Robert Burns and then 
confronted silence when she asked, “What othe 
poems by Robert Burns have you read?” should 
not have been surprised when silence continued 
after she put forward her next planned question, 
“And how did you like them?” A teacher, like 
a boxer, has to learn to swing with the punches 
We are suggesting, simply, the development 0 
a classroom atmosphere in which students may 
“a call for evidence,” while 


normally anticipate 
knowing, at the same time, that they will be 
given a sporting chance to make good when 
caught off balance. The atmosphere should be 
one within which the students view themselves 
as participants in acts of exploration and dis- 


covery, acts that nurture the reflective spirit. 


A Relationship of Trust Essential 


Wherever thinking goes on the chance for errot 
is present (if answers were always known as 
questions were faced there would be no occasion 
to think). But if students are to take the chance 
of being in error they must have the assurance, 
which only the quality of the situation can pro 
vide, that they will not suffer at the hands of the 
their from his. All 
how when 


teacher when answers differ 
teachers known students withdraw 
they sense rejection; and to reject a student's 
answer arbitrarily is, of course, to reject him. It 
is a national disgrace that techniques which re- 
ject students are employed by so many teachers 
as devices to cause the students to withdraw in- 
to a proper and subservient place where they 
will give the teacher no further trouble. It ts 
doubly disgraceful, since, as is well known, such 
techniques do not, in fact, reduce the teacher's 
troubles. 

It is no wonder that many students are skep- 
tical when they hear a teacher announce, “In 
this class you are expected to do your own think- 
ing.’ College teachers sometimes find a student 
frank enough to counter with, “I trusted a pro- 
fessol said that last semester, and it 
me. How do I know I can trust you?” The ques- 
tion is a fair one. Students, even in the college 
classroom where the maturity of the students 
should different result, 
often that “thinking” and 
onymous terms. And, where 
the student may find it fun, and profitable, to 


who cost 


lead to a discover too 
“agreeing” are syn 
there is no trust, 
engage in a reflective and imaginative effort to 
figure out how to beat the game. 

Certain conclusions seem obvious at this point. 
Teachers have frequently been so concerned with 
the nature of the question that they have neg- 
lected the educative consequences of questioning 


the answers they receive. Care in the formulation 
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of questions is important, but, where our interest 
is the fostering of thought, the answer must be 
viewed this end. A teachet 
who views himself as a “pleasant collaborator” 
in a thoughtful experience will dismiss no an- 
swers arbitrarily, nor accept any perfunctorily. 
He will be sure, insofar as the complexity of the 
human relationship permits, that a quality of 
trust pervades his relationship with students. 
All teachers may this front—the 
teacher in the traditional school, as well as the 
teacher in the progressive school; the teacher of 
single subjects, as well as the teacher in a core. 


as a means toward 


advance on 


program; the teacher who walks a lonely road, 
as well as the teacher who participates in de 
veloping school policies. When many teachers 
make this advance, the climate of learning and, 
the entire program of education will 
undergo basic reconstruction. Any sensitive 
teacher, of course, may initiate his own personal 
reconstruction, None feel that teaching 
procedures which take their lead from Dewey's 
insight, “thinking is the method of an educative 
experience,” are beyond their achievement, re- 
the fortunate who teach 
that are self-consciously ex- 


with it, 


need 


served only for few 
within 


perimental. 


situations 


Testing of Meaning the Critical Factor 
As the teacher gains understanding of the learn- 
ing process and of the educative experience he 
will appreciate the suggestiveness for the class- 
room of Boyd H. Bode's definition of thinking 
as “the finding and testing of meanings.”* The 
pursuit of meaning, of course, should be at the 
center of those situations of shared concern with- 
in which the teaching-learning act arises. But 
meanings found (that is, put forward as if valid) 
and tested will leave students on levels of 
blind acceptance of authority, superstition, or 
credulity—in short, on levels of ignorance. Some 
may say, as many in the past have, that this sug- 
gestion neglects what is well known, that think 


not 


ing cannot go on in a vacuum, that before teach- 
ers may move students to the realm of meaning 
the students must be in possession of fact, must 
have knowledge. This is true. But the sense in 
which it is true in its relationship to teaching is 
important to consider. 

No teaching can occur if no contact is made 
with students intellectually; but, on the other 
hand, no teaching has occurred when. students 
have simply been asked to repeat what they al- 
know. Moreover, all students, even those 


kindergarten, wealth of 


ready 


starting in bring a 


Learn (Boston: D. C 
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Bode, How We 
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knowledge into the classroom. Indeed, so far as 
simple quantity is concerned, it may be that the 
typical child of 6 has already learned as much 
(in terms of the sheer number of reactions he 
will use after leaving school) as he may be ex- 
pected to learn in the remaining years of his life. 
And we should here note that the remarkable 
changes in mass communicative media and trans- 
portation have extended enormously the range 
(in the free world, at least) of this wealth of 
knowledge possessed by young people. 

It is a sobering experience to observe middle- 
aged school teachers continually underestimating 
the scope and amplitude of this treasure-trove 
which—though it may be disarranged, chaotic in 
part, and frequently partially hidden under biz- 
arre and sometimes humorous misconceptions—is 
possessed, nonetheless. No teacher starts in a vac- 
uum; yet, unfortunately, he may create one if he 
misreads his situation. A proper reading will 
suggest to him that his is the task of reaching 
the experiences students have had in ways that 
lead them reflectively into an extended, recon- 
structed experience. It is thus that increased con- 
trol over subsequent experience is gained, and 
this control is the distinguishing feature of edu- 
cation. No teacher should ask students to reach 
beyond their grasp; but ask them to reach and 
give them a chance to do so, all teachers must. 

It turns out, then, that a proper concern fot 
fact, for knowledge, of which all of us are usually 
in short supply, may lead teachers to accept only 
those answers they know to be correct. This 
effort may appear laudable at first glance, but, 
since it tends to foster a neglect of meaning, it is 
also lamentable. What is overlooked is the fact 
that only as students gain insight into meanings, 
iransferring, as Dewey noted, their reactions into 
responses and thus gaining control of them, does 
that which is knowledge for the adult become 
knowledge for them. No fisherman would con- 
cede that his son knew how to fish until the 
words they had exchanged about how it was 
done were translated into meaningful action 
with rod, reel, and bait—into action, that is, 
which landed fish. But he would, as a “pleasant 
collaborator” in a shared undertaking, help 
him test his inferences (which is what answers 
to knowledge-seeking questions are until they 
have been checked out for validity) by participat- 
ing with him in a learning situation, one in 
which the knowledge of the father was given a 
chance to become knowledge for the son. 


Experience Reconstructed into 
Meaningful Wholes 
In a learning situation, much is already known 
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by the learner. If this were not so, no further 
learning could occur. But that which is known 
has to be fitted together, much as the recognized 
parts of a puzzle must be related in order to make 
possible the use of the unknown parts. Learning, 
the reconstruction of experience, is always a mat- 
ter of fitting and refitting into a meaningful 
whole that which is known and that which 
seems likely but which must remain uncertain 
until all of the pieces are brought together. 
Meaning is central in learning and, hence, is 
central in thinking; it pervades the learning ex- 
perience. It enters at the Jevel of recognition- 
the result of past learning; and it enters at the 
level of inference—the promise of future learning. 
But when teaching is concerned primarily with 
the repetition of ideas others have expressed, 
meaning is involved only by chance, and learn- 
ing occurs only by chance. Jerome S. Bruner has 
called attention to the role of organization in 
making facts available for later use by the stu- 
dent, noting specifically that:* 

Facts simply learned without a genuine or- 
ganization are the naked and useless untruth. 

. The proper reward of learning 1s not that 
it pleases the teacher or the parents; nor is it 
that we become “quiz kids.” The proper reward 
is that we can now use what we have learned, 
can cross the barrier from learning into thinking. 


A certain class was discussing the first three 
chapters of Ivanhoe. After Wamba and Gurth 
had been characterized in one of 
the pupils asked in all seriousness, “Well, if 
these collars they wore were solid metal, how 
did they wash their necks?” Everyone laughed 
at this question; yet each member of the class 
was interested in it. On the face it was insignifi- 
cant. It provided a point, however, for a sensi- 
tive teacher to ask questions to bring to the 
fore the differing social conditions of an earlier 
day, the place of serfs within these conditions, 
the lack of knowledge in matters of personal 
hygiene, and the like. It made possible, also, the 
comparison of the lives of people of an earlier 


some detail, 


age with those who live today in the slums ol 
cities or under primitive rural conditions, par- 
ticularly on the score of personal cleanliness. 
Knowledge already possessed was used to gain 
new insights and, in the process, was itself re- 
constructed. 

As an entering wedge for revealing the rapid 
advance in science, this would serve effectively; 
and as a point from which to develop a more 
sympathetic attitude toward the people of our 

* Jerome S. Bruner, “Learning and Thinking,” Harvard 


Educational Review, Vol. 29, No. 3 (Summer, 1959), p. 
185. 
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more backward communities, it would be quite 
as effective. Whatever is being studied may thus 
serve to illuminate problems of the student's 
world. When it becomes thus vital, thus mean- 
ingful, it may become something to appreciate, 
not merely that “old stuff we have to study.” 

In literature, of course, “character” and “the 
virtues” are inescapably at issue, stressed there 
perhaps more than in any other subject. All too 
often, however, this stress is upon empty symbols 
rather than upon an enriching conceptual activ- 
ity. A student, reporting orally upon the char- 
acter of James Fitz-James when his class was 
reading The Lady of the Lake, stated that Fitz- 
James was “honorable, upright, and true.” He 
then proceeded to develop his topic by emphasiz- 
ing that Fitz-James was a man who did not for 
give those who acted at variance with his views, 
that he was a man who could be, and was, cruel 
and relentless in dealing with people who pei 
petrated acts he did not consider just. 

The teacher, and the class; praised this as an 
excellent piece of work. Neither the teacher not 
the students asked for the meaning of “honor- 
able, upright, and true.” What do 
when we so refer to a man? Is it honorable to 


we mean 


ignore other men because their views differ from 
those you hold? Is one “upright and true” who 
relentlessly and cruelly persecutes those whose 
acts differ? And what do we mean by the just 
man? Can one be just who brings rigid and fixed 
standards to a situation and then insists upon 
adhering to them as absolute and immutable 
guides to action? Is it ever permissible to lie? 
Must we never steal? Should we never lie to a 
man whose senses are dulled by liquor, or to the 
enemy in time of war? Would we steal a dange 
ous weapon from a crazed man, especially if 
the lives of children were at stake? Are rules to 
be principles we use flexibly to find out how to 
be intelligent in situations we face or are they 
to be followed without question? Thinking is 
completed as meanings are tested. In this pat 
ticular class, thinking was not even started, the 
teacher being satisfied to accept empty phrases. 
The questions that would have provided a start 
ing point for reflection had they been answered, 
even wrongly, were not raised. 


“Real Life” Is in the Classroom 
One of the unfortunate, though perhaps ines- 
capable, reactions against the formal classroom in 
which repetitiousness and memorization drained 
away interest and vitality has been to turn away 
from knowledge, seeking “real-life experiences” 
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and “real-life problems” to use as vehicles to 
carry the teaching effort. Classrooms had seemed 
so lifeless that it appeared necessary to escape 
from them in order to discover the motivational 
factors essential in the establishment of appro- 
priate conditions for learning. The fact is, how- 
ever, that life exists where people do. We need 
not leave the classroom in order to find it. 
What has been intended by this emphasis, of 
course, has been that we should confront stu 
dents with problems, or involve them in expe 
riences, that are rooted in the ongoing, daily 
affairs of men, not ask them to be attentive to 
the problems of books that seem far removed 


from their areas of interest. Try as authors will 


to formulate problems in the books they write, 


these are, in the end, but motivational scatter- 
shots. The hope is, of course, that some children 
will accept one or more of the problems as their 
own. And some students do, as one student did 
who decided it would be fun to explore the dif- 
fering climates of the world by selecting from a 
list of suggested theme topics one that all others 
passed by with a shrug of the shoulders—namely 
“There Is No Such Thing as Bad Weather.” 
The case of this lone student is instructive, on 
two counts. In the first instance, since he accept 
ed this formal topic as his to work on, it was as 
real an experience as it is possible to create. Lile 
is where you find it, and it would seem normal 
to find it in a classroom where live creatures are 
In the second instance, the topic had no lure for 
most of the students. It is this fact that accelerat- 
ed the movement, once it was discovered that in- 
terest is essential in sustaining a learning activ 
ity, toward the imtroduction of the “real-life” ex 
periences as substitutes for bookish activities. 
We must note, however, that the designation 
“real life” is meaningless except as it relates, so 
far as fostering thought is concerned, to the im 
mediate lives of the students. The classroom is 
a segment of life, if at times a boring one, and 
to add real as a qualifying term is surely need 
less repetition. We can take students out of the 
classrooms to meet the problems of life in the 
community face to face and achieve no more 
than have those authors who have labored long 
to list appropriate problems in the textbooks 
they write. Walking through factories, visiting 
banks or courts, sitting in the mayor's chair, or 
inspecting recreational facilities can be as ab- 
stract and tedious for some students as the pur- 
suit of book. topics. That which is real for the 
student is that which enters his going experience 
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and illuminates it in such a meaningful way that 
he gains control of further experience.* 

What we are here suggesting is that each 
teacher confronts each day, in the normal work 
of the classroom, the opportunity to make the 
learning process a vital one. The situation in 
which he and his students are placed is as real 
a situation as either he or his students will ever 
be in. New approaches may make it more in- 
teresting and enhance its intellectual challenge, 
but no special devices or curriculum changes 
are needed to make it more real. We have sug- 
gested that a simple way, available to all who 
teach, is to approach teaching as if it were a 
process in which the dogged pursuit of ideas is 
the sole issue at stake. We have suggested, fur- 
ther, that the teacher involve his students in this 
process by acting as a counter to the ideas they 
put forward. They may then sense themselves 
to be engaged in the exciting discovery that ideas 
must have a warranted ground of evidence on 
which to stand if they are to be accepted and 
that, once accepted, they lead to consequences. 
In this way we may progressively establish re- 
lective continuity in the classroom. This way, 
moreover, is within the reach of all who teach. 

The achievement of this end will not be easy. 


It is never easy to engage others in intellectual 
activity; nor is it easy to sustain them once a 
spark is struck. We noted in Part I of this writ- 
ing some of the factors that have stood in the 
way of making good on our claim that out 
schools should teach young people to think—oun 
claim that to learn a method of thinking is of 
greater importance than to learn any specific set 
of facts. Indeed, the claim may be more strongly 
put—namely, apart from gaining control of the 
method of reflection it is impossible to learn any 
facts at all. 

There are many obstructions, of course, that 
must be overcome, once teachers decide that the 
habits and attitudes they reveal in the daily work 
of the classroom are the determining factors in 


* Another meaning of real-life problems takes the 
teacher into a territory he should not invade unless espe- 
cially invited. Students do have problems of a personal 
character which are real simply because they are theirs 
It is impertinent on the part of the teacher, and it may be 
disastrous for the individual, to make these an object of 
study, however appropriate it may be to make them a 
matter of consultation under carefully arranged condi 
tions. The teacher may (say, in literature or in the social 
studies) introduce a study of a fictional character or a 
social problem which will shed light, by indirection, upon 
specific personal problems individual students are known 
to confront; but this is quite another matter. 
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advancing or blocking the development of think- 
ing on the part of students. None, of course, are 
greater than a teacher's failure to grasp what is 
involved in the reflective act, though teachers 
may believe that the greatest obstacle is the fail- 
ure of students to be skilled in the reflective 
process.” Now it is true that students are not so 


* See Aklilu Habte, Obstacles to the Development of 
Reflective Thinking in the Secondary School and Prac- 
tices Used to Overcome Them. Unpublished doctoral dis 
sertation. The Ohio State University, 1958. This study 
involved, in part, the submission of a carefully formulated 
list of obstacles to the development of reflective thinking, 
to educational leaders and to selected personnel in select 
ed schools, as well as visitation to 17 schools in 6 states 
Ihe list of obstacles had been established after an exten 
sive exploration of relevant literature and in conference 
with faculty members and graduate students, One interest 


skilled generally; yet the fact remains that thei 
lack of skill is directly related to the presence 
or absence of skill on the part of the teachers. 
Students and teachers may learn together, and 
it is to be hoped that they will; but it seems 
proper to anticipate that the leadership will 
come, as in the end it must, from the teachers. 


ing result of the relative ranking of 25 listed obstacles was 
this: leaders in education ranked “Teachers’ lack of skill 
in guiding students in the development of reflective 
thinking” as the number one obstacle; teachers ranked it 
in the eighth position, Further, the item “Inability of stu 
dents to detect erroneous conclusions which are the re 
sults of logical fallacies in reasoning (for example, false 
analogy, overgeneralizations, wrong inferences) and the 
lack of instructional provision to improve the situation” 
was ranked by the teachers in second place, whereas the 
leaders in education placed it eighteenth 
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Te REASON WHY today’s students do not write 
well is that composition has been taught too 
little and tod unsystematically. Not that there 
has not been a considerable amount of writing 
done in some places; on the other hand, some— 
a few—schools, mostly the private ones, have 
been fulfilling the Conant* aim and have had 
their students writing at least a paper a week. 
But even here the results have not been all that 
was hoped for. For just to write is not enough: 
the composition program must proceed in a 
systematic way through high years. It 
must be a sequential study, like mathematics o1 
science; the youngster must learn to crawl, then 
to walk, then to run, and then—if the Muse 
touches him—to fly. The syllabus for the com 
position work should be carefully planned, care 
fully detailed, and carefully followed, with the 
whole perspective of the high school English 
program—even the whole perspective of the high 
School curriculum—in mind. 

And it goes without saying that writing should 
be a part of every activity in the English class. 
It should grow out of the lessons in sentence 
structure, grammar, usage, and especially of lit 
erature. We must encourage students to write on 
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what they have read: give them topics which 
will require an interpretation of a story oF 
poem or a section of a longer work. Again may 
I insist that the topics be kept within the range 
of their understanding—let’s avoid topics like 
“the symbolic presentation of narrative epiphany 
in Dubliners by James Joyce.” (1 hope it will 
not seem to the reader that I am inventing these 
esoteric topics. I have seen assigned to high 
school students every one which is quoted in this 
chapter.) But certainly they can write clear ex- 
pository paragraphs about evidence of conflict 
ing economic classes in The House of the Seven 
Gables, or whether Macbeth really sees or only 
imagines that he the where 
Huckleberry Finn stood on the question of slay 


sees witches, o1 
ery. However, students must do more than write 
merely on literature. This practice gives th 
course an air of professionalism—as if the only 
function of the English class is to turn out writ 
ers, teachers of literature, or literary critics. The 
high school English program must serve the 
complete man and the whole curriculum. Ex 
pository and persuasive writing, with exercises 
on a wide variety of subjects, are essential. 

To repeat, the kind of skill we want can be 
accomplished only through constant practice. 
thought 
achieved through sentence structure 


Ability in the written expression of 
cannot be 


{* J. B. Conant, “The American High School Today” 


(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959).] 
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or drill in grammar or through the reading of 
essays in the hope that a sense of paragraphing 
will filter through from the stylistic charm of 
Lamb or a Macaulay. The student can be helped 
through the analysis of good pieces of writing to 
see what their successes are, but knowing these 
is no guarantee that he will be able to use them. 
He must sit down before a blank sheet of pape 
and agonize—there is no other way. 
* * * 

In my judgment, the high school writing pro- 
gram should avoid long papers, by which I mean 
papers of more than 1000 words. Generally these 
are a signal for running to the encyclopedia o1 
the library—the impetus to plagiarism, borrow- 
ing, paraphrase and quotation. Short papers of 
no more than 300 words are enough—at least at 
the start. At the Yale Conference on the Teach- 
ing of English several years ago, Arthur Mizenet 
said, “The single paragraph of five or six sen- 
tences raises all the problems of a longer com- 
position.” Certainly it gives instruction in or- 
ganizing and shaping a single thought. For the 
first year or two composition in the secondary 
school—in grades seven and eight, that is—ought 
to be limited to very short pieces, chiefly to para- 
graphs. The teacher must insist that in each 


paragraph a single, clear, orderly thought is: 
available to the reader. This is enough at first. 
As a matter of fact, the colleges would be very 
happy if only paragraph writing were accom- 
plished in all of the students who come to them. 

I have insisted already that papers must be 
marked carefully, returned, corrected, revised 
and made part of the student's record of prog- 
ress—and that his composition work be a matte! 
of regular conference. Today's teacher of Eng- 
lish simply must have time to talk individually 
with students about their writing. This is an 
educational imperative, and if it means fewet 
classes and fewer students, so be it. That a large 
part of the composition work should be im- 
promptu is also generally accepted now—person- 
ally, I think one-fourth a desirable amount. 
Often teachers make the impromptu theme an 
exercise in analysis, supplying the students with 
a “springboard” quotation and then requiring 
comment on it in the way of elucidation and in- 
terpretation. Equally effective is the extempor- 
aneous exercise which grows out of interest in 
a problem which has excited the public imag: 
something, that is, 


ination at a given moment 


which is in the news. 
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In this connection it is easy to help the stu- 
dent to see that composition is not a technique 
limited to the uses and interests of the English 
class; he learns that skill in writing is to serve 
him in every activity he undertakes. For this 
reason we must insist with our colleagues that 
composition cannot be taught exclusively in a 
course in English; it can be taught only by the 
united efforts of the entire teaching staff, for 
this is the only way to assure accuracy in every 
subject. If the student is writing badly in Eng- 
lish class, then he is writing badly in history, 
physics, geometry and all the way down the line 
—if, that is, in this day of the objective test, he 
is writing in these courses at all. Perhaps one 
of our first efforts ought to be that of getting 
our colleagues in other subjects to require some 
writing in their classes. 


British Teacher Training Colleges 
and School Needs 
(Continued from page 481) 

2. Training in the colleges should be such as to fit 
85% of all students to teach in primary schools, 15% be- 
ing trained specifically for secondary work. This compares 
with 63% and 37%, respectively, at the present time. 

3. Of the relatively small proportion of the enlarged 
training system (the number of places in the general col- 


leges is to be increased from 23,000 to 47,006 by 1966) 
which can be devoted purely to secondary work, the 
major part will be used for the training of teachers in 
practical subjects, science, and mathematics. 

Ihe primary schools probably will need to recruit the 
great bulk of all newly trained women from the colleges. 
The infant schools alone probably will take as many as 
60-70% of them. Similarly, some 70% of all men students 
are likely to find that their best employment opportuni- 
ties will be in the junior schools, 


PROGRESS IN NIGERIA 

FIFTEEN AFRICAN STUDENTS in native dress celebrated at 
Atlanta (Ga.) University the granting of Nigerian inde- 
pendence as Edward K. Weaver spoke Oct. 6 on the 
place an independent Nigeria will assume both as a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth and as a member of 
the United Nations. The speaker had just returned from 
a year’s sabbatical leave which he spent in Engu, Eastern 
Nigeria, as education officer to Premier Azikiwe. 

Describing Nigeria as the biggest free black nation in 
the world, Dr. Weaver urged the US, to try to under- 
stand Africa by putting aside preconceptions about that 
great continent, particularly the idea that American ex- 
periences in Asia and the Far East are applicable to 
Africa. “There is much democracy in Africa, but it is 
not oriented toward Western ideas of what democracy is.” 

Ihe diversity of peoples, languages, and customs in the 
uew nation is an incentive rather than a bar to progress. 
Each of the three areas, although economically interde- 
pendent, was engaged in healthy competition in the de- 
velopment of education, welfare services, television, etc. 
The standards in higher education are already excellent, 
he claimed, those for the University College at Ibadan 
being higher than those of the University of London of 
which it is an affiliate. 
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PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
By Henry Clay Smith, Michigan State Univer- 


sity. Ready in January, 1961. 
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cation 
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